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differ in our ſentiments; you Hever will 
attribute either my opinions or my conduct, 
to immoral motives, it is with great plea- 
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As Ange my ) reſideiicn? in che neighbour- 
hood of Boftoii; notwithſtanding our 
frequent difference of opinion on political 
queſtions, you have honoured me with a ſhare 
of your friendſhip ; and as I perſuade myſelf _ 
that whenever, on either politics or other 
ubjects, we may, hereafter, in any degree 
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2 5 1 addreſs my ſelf to you on the 

JH 8 occaſion.  _ 

—- ſo doin „Lby no means wiſh, on one 
5 Hand, to infnuate a. pr eſumption, that on 

- this occaſion, you will coincide in all my 


Poſe on you the taſk of replying to ſuch of 
them as you may not ſubſcribe to. I —_ 
- addreſs m m_ elf to you as.to a candid frien 

who can differ in opinion with a man with- 


will; a mode of differing, which, in this 
7-7 NE of agitation, deſerves to be held up as 
an example. It is the ſhorteſt path to a 
__ . reconciliation of © opinions; where that is 
poſſible ; and a mol efficacious preſervative” 
i Þ ublic and private peace 

br the latter part of my life, Sir, 1 had 
fondly imagined, that, whatever might be 
| -. the diſpoſitions towards me of thoſe power- 
ful perſons in this country, who are imme 
3 3 diately and deeply inter ted in thoſe abuſes 
and corruptions of our conſtitution, which 
it has been my political employment to 
detect and ex 985 and for which, I truſt, 
that I have alſo pointed out the conſtitu- 
| tional remedy ; yet, that I might fafely 
|,  reckonu aving the favourable opinion 
„ — — of all men who underſtand 
and fimcerely value our eee as en 
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| . opinions; - nor,'on-the other hand, to im- if | 


out making him an object of anger or ill- 
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as of the generality of my diſintereſted and 
| honeſt fellow citizens. Their cauſe T have + 
eſpouſed; their rights 1 have defended. 
And for this cauſe, I ſuppoſe it is, that! 


have been marked out for obloquy, by per- 


| ſons not very friendly to public freedom 
No ſooner, Sir, was my back turned, a few _ 
weeks ago, in order to accompany my wife 
in paying the laſt filial duties to a dying Fe: Ro) 


parent, than 3 with her thouſa 
tongues, inſtantly fil 


illiberal, as m 
According to ſome, I had been apprehended 
for ſeditious and treaſonable practices , 


* Since this Letter went to the preſs, two other dif- 
tin reports, circulated with much induſtry, have come to 


my knowledge. By one of them, it was ſaid that I was 
ruined in my affairs, and all my property was ſelling upz 


by the other it was poſitively aſſerted, that I was becom 


inſane, and was ſent to a mad-houſe. When it is known 


do the reader, that in agriculture I give conſtant emptoy< 


ment to near fifty families, excluſive of occaſional multi- 


a large work, employing fome hundreds of perſons; 


tudes; that in manufacture, I am the largeſt proprietor of 


| that on theſe foundations, I have in commerce a'confidetw ; 
able capital afloat; and when he is farther informed that 


theſe laſt mentioned reports were eagerly tranſmitted into 


a part of Yorkſhire, where ſome of my neareſt relations 


 refide ; he will judge of the charitable ſpirit in which they 


were propagated. It would have been equally manly, and 


far more politic, to have aſſaſſinated or poiſoned me at 
once. I could not then have pleaded any longer for that 
Reform, which is ſo hateful to ſome men. hile fo em- 


ployed, I ſhall ever confider calumny-as compliment; and 
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ed the country with 
unnumbered wh ke as baſe as they were 
icious as they were falle.— - 
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and lodged i in Newgate: others honoured 

me with an apartment in the Tower; while 

others again named as my abode, the King's 

ch, and other priſons. One report, it 

1 | _ feems, ſtated that I had fed © northwards, 

the meſlengers of government being cloſe 

84 purſuit; and another, that I had eſcaped 

to France. For aught, Sir, that T know, 

this may be but a lcanty detail of the falſe- 

| hoods: 'on this occaſion. Be this; however, 

as it may, my preſence now muſt give the 

lie to the whole catalo e of theſe reports, 

and bring ſhame upon their authors. Little, 

Sir, did theſe men know 288 or the would 

have ſaved themſelves from the diſgrace of 

theſe inventions. And as my honeſt neigh- 

=: rf. in general, ſhall know more of me, 

1 will know, in future, how to treat 

1 : - contempt ſuch feeble attacks upon 

= :.: - wy Ceputition.” So far, Sir; am I from 

_— wiſhing that any part of my 4 litical con- 
duct might be kept in the dark; that it 

1 would be my e to have it known and 

underſtood by every man in our iſland. It 

has been a conduct that, I truſt, would not 

merely vindicate me from baſe inſinuations 

of criminality towards my country, but 

would place me on the high and honourable 

und of ſincere and conſcientious patrio- 

tiſm. Without being a courtier, and un- 

© known amongſt ſuch men, I have perſonally 

- preſented faithful, though not flattering, 

advice to my: I have not, forgetful of 
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popular rights, ever been the champion 8 

mere royalty, as if royalty itſelf were Aa 

_ conſtitution ; but when I have ſeen, as 1 

thought, royalty in our government really 

in danger, I have, more than once, wen 

there were no aſſociations in its favour, ex,“ 

erted my humble powers in its defence . > 

But, Sir, at the ſame time that I have de- 

fended royalty in its conſtitutional rights, I; 

ever have reprobated and oppoſed, and ever 
hall reprobate and ooh all incroach=- . 

ments of the crown upon the rights of | 

the people. Thus fortified in a conduct, ' 

truly conſtitutional, to accuſation I bid de- 

fiance ; on ſlander 1 look down with con- 

tempt. Even to moſt of the preſent 

aſſociators, I believe that I can ſay with: | 

truth, For, years that you have ſlept, I 

have watched for the conſtitution.— If you — = 

now, ſtrong in the countenance of the e 
« great and your own collective numbers, 

7 eee in combating a few weak ad- 

_ © verxſaries, in defence of the regal part ß 

< onr conſtitution, I claim the honour of 

having not only defended the ſame branch 

* of government againſt” adverſaries more 

„ powerful: but in defence, likewiſe, of. the'' 

People's ſbare in. that government., I have 

for many years, and in company at ſome 

times with only an handful of firm, honeſt, 

men, waged a toilſome war with parlia- 

_  zyentary corruption, its lordly patrons, its 

4 EE, „ mini- 
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* miniſteral protectors, and all its ſervile 
u adherents; a laborious conteſt, in which 
* many (the preſent miniſter I fear, for one) 
have deſerted, many have drooped, an- 
* many ſunk down in deſpair.  _,_ 
HFaving been, Sir, as far as I know, the firſt 
who made the defects in parliamentary re- 
_ preſentation, pm. wee, with a ſyſtematic and 
__ conſtitutional reform thereof, the ſubject of 
24 diſtinct treatiſe; although others with more 
; yoo have ſince taken the field, mine, 1 
ave the ſatisfaction to feel, has been a poſt 
of ſome honour. At the period when I thus 
, appeared in the vanguard of reform, faint 
indeed was the proſpect of ſucceſs. The 
| _ cauſe, however, wanting only a diffuſion of 
the genuine principles of our conſtitution, 
its certain triumph in due time was then to 
be foreſeen. THAT TRIUMPH IN BRITAIN is 
Nor FAR DISTANT: In Ireland, it is in a man- 
8 ner already ſecured.— The Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons 4 paſſed its vote for a committee 
to inquire into the ſtate of the Iriſh repre- 
ſentation. It is an inquiry that muſt end in 
reform. The legiſlative eye cannot in ſolemn 
form, and in the preſence of an anxious na- 
tion, be caſt upon ſuch a picture of Iriſh 
_ » wretchedneſs, without a corre&tion of the 
in 
Alfter what has been ſaid, ſome who ſhall ſee 
this Letter may aſk, Has he any objections 
A toſign the Ln and refolutions en- 
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© tered into by the aſſociation of the diſtrict 
jn which he lives, and which met at Boſton. 
on the gth of this month 217 
When gentlemen aſſociate as you, my 
dear Sir, and others have done, with the 
beſt intentions for the public good, they are 
undoubtedly entitled to great reſpect; and 
when I cannot join in ſuch an union of the 
reſpectable part of my neighbourhood, 1 
ſhould be dZztute of feeling if it did not 
give me ſincere concern. Nevertheleſs, as 
aſſociations are in their own nature volun- 
tary, and on fuch occaſions as the preſent 
ought to be eee ere, confidered ; I truſt 
that no man will be condemned for not tra- 
velling to the goal of conſtitutional freedom, 
in preciſely the ſame road that others have 
tanken, how numerous ſoever they may be. 
1 1 truſt, alſo, that while the objects of diffen 
rent travellers are alike, each will in perfect 
. charity and peace, permit the reſt to take 
| the road they moſt approve. - It would be 
BK aA tacit reflection on th e candour of my 
5 Friends and neighbours in the aſſociation, if 
5 I., thogght it neceſſary on this occaſion to 
55 aaſſign reaſons for the exerciſe of my own 
| | freedom of action. It is not, therefore, be- 
cauſe I think it neceſſary - but becauſe I de- a 
ſire to give my reaſon, that 1 ſhall do ſo. 
How many I might aſſign for not ſubſcrib- 
ing to a paper of conſiderable length, it is y 
. needleſs to conſider : I ſhall therefore ſtate 
, only ſuch as are prominent in my min. 
1 r e, 
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, Becauſe I was the compoſer and over; ; 5 
many years ago, of that Declaration of 
Rights which you know makes part of the 


furniture of my dining room; the firſt pro- 


poſition of which is, That the vight of 
* making laws for this realm, is by the con- 


« ſtitution lodged in the hands of king, lords 


« of -parliament, and the repreſentation of | 


—* the commoners or commons“. 
If the aſſociations of the preſent day have 
at this particular time, any merit in taking 


that propoſition as the very baſis of their 5 


proceedings, and as the rock on which they 


take their ſtand, in order to counteract cer- 


tain opinions of Mr. Paine; I was {till be- 
fore-hand with them. About fix _ 


before the firſt of theſe aſſociations ap > are = 
jeties 


in noleſs than three ſeveral popular ſoc 

in London, with whom J had the honour to 
act, and of one. of which ſocieties Mr. Paine 
was a member, I AM THE PERSON who moved 
and carried for re- publication“ the aforeſaid 


Declaration of Rights, Ry" ee this : 


oY . 55 


ah. 


wo 


and other papers ab out that time. 


+ Let this ſerye as an Toca 2 all thoſe enemies of re- 


Mow. who are fond of aſl wy name with the pro- 
c keribed name of Mr. Paine i with every other man in 


| this kingdom who beſtowed a thought upon | public affairs, 
and who — CDRs the works * * | 


85 * See the R in the Argus of I 5 ta, 1792 
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2dly, Becauſe, when I contemplate the 


whole of the proceedings of your meet- 
ing of the gth, I cannot but feel a doubt; 


| how legal ſoever they may be, of their be- 


ing in all reſpects truly in uniſon with the 


' generous, manly, free ſpirit and genius of 
the Britiſh conſtitution. If, while that 


conſtitution very rightly rsſtrained the li- 


centiouſneſs, it did not at the ſame time 
expreſly cheriſh, prote&, and 1 
the liberty of the preſs, as an invaluable 
bleſſing; and authoriſe the free diſcuſ- 
ſion of all political queſtions, particularly 
reſpecting the national government; as 
means of permanency to the ſtate, and hap- 
pineſs to the people; it would not, I confels, 
1n-my opinion, be entitled to much of that 
admiration beſtowed upon it by De Lolme 
and other writers; or which I have been 
accuſtomed to entertain of it myſelf. 


that, to republican Paine, any more than to proclamation Pitt, 


I reſigned my underſtanding. Of both I can ſometimes ap- 


pare and ſometimes diſapprove. In reaſoning, I acknow- 
edge ne authority but that of truth; nor any obligation 


but to thoſe who teach it me. Had not Mr, Paine taught 


ſome truths, I do not a, e. that his writings would have 
made quite ſo, much noiſe as they have done. When my 
friend, Captain William Young of the navy, laſt ſummer 


ſpent ſome weeks with me, you know the report, that he 
was no other than Mr. Paine; but perhaps it may be news 


to you, that a few zealous. perſons, not far diſtant,. were 
| heard to declare, that if it ſhould be aſcertained to them 
that Mr, Paine was the man, © they would burn down m 
| bouſe.” What a happy expedient for enlightening my add, 
and improving my love to the conſtitution |! 33 
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| 11 gdly, Becauſe: having long. contemplated | 
- the. abuſes and corruptions actually exiſting 


aà moſt valuable friend. 
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in the moſt vital part of the conſtitution 
meaning the repreſentation of the commons; 


and it being the ſettled conviction of my 
mind, that without a reform the conſtitu- 
tion muſt-periſh; I never can ſubſcribe to 
general panegyrics on the - conſtitution, - 


where this enormous and moſt pernicious 


evil ſeems  induſtriouſly to be kept out of 


ſight ; ſince ſuch unguarded and unqualified 


panegyrics have a tendency to mi lead the 


public judgment on the point upon which. 
of all others, the people need moſt to be 


truly informed, as in the ſequel of this let- 


ter will be ſhewn. If, Sir, I have the miſ- 
fortune to vary in ſome ſhades of difference 


from the opinions of any of my neighbours, 


I nevertheleſs truſt that my reaſons, if not 


convincing, will yet be received with can- 
dor and indulgence. It is by a free and 


friendly interchange of opinions that truth _ 
is in time eſtabliſhed ; and as an attachment 


to error is one of the greateſt misfortunes 
which I can imagine, ſo ſhall I ever eſteem 


. © he man who leads me to truth, on any ſub- 


-,0 


4 
0 


ct important to human life and morals, as 


Lou will perceive, Sir, that although 1. 
cannot ſubſcribe to your Declaration, word- 
"ed as it is, yet that we have no difference 

on what I preſume you conſider as its moſt 


eſſential part. And in reſpect to what re- 


; | 3, 3 3 8 lates 


5 7% 
lates to the keeping of the peace, you will 
be aſſured that it muſt have my approba- 
tion; becauſe, you well know that when, 
in the year 1791, a daring band of rioters 
in theſe obs had actually commenced the 
works of depredation and mob govern- 
ment, I was not amongſt the laſt to tender 
to the magiſtrate my ſervices; nor the leaſt 
_ zealous and active in forming an aſlociation 
to reſiſt them. And it is with pleaſure that 
I can render to you and your brother ma- 
iſtrates, the praiſe of having on that occa- 
on. faithfully diſcharged your duty, in 
bringing the offenders to an exemplary pu- 
männer... 0 ee on EE 
If I have not much approved, what I ſuſ- 
pect to have been one of the motives of 
miniſters for the extraordinary alarm ſpread 
through the country; yet I rejoice to find 
that, in one inftance, it bas had a hap 
and a conſtitutional effect. It has cauſed 
above two thouſand -merchants and tradeſ- 
men of London to train themſelves to arms 
for defence of their city. If every aſſocia- 
tion had followed up their reſolutions for , 
ſupporting the civil magiſtrate by a ſimilar 
conduct, we ſhould-ſoon hear no more of 
mobs and riots; and our age and nation 
would no more be diſgraced with ſuch in- 
famies as we all remember in the year 
1780, and ſeveral times ſince, in Briming- 
bam and other towns. K 
2 "Of 8 8 The 


The aſſociations having effectually chaſed 
away the phantom republicaniſm, thoſe who 
were affrighted at that {ſpectre may now 
reſt in peace. As the intereſts of the crown | 
and the nobility are therefore in perfect 
_ ſafety, the aſſociators have now full leiſure 
to turn their attention to the remaining branch 
e the conſtitution. Here, there is reaſon to 
lieve, they will find, not merely, (as in 
the other caſe) a phantom of the imagina- 
| tion, but a diſeaſe that threatens the very 
\  fprings of life. If danger to the other 
branches of the government did in truth 
_ exiſt, it muſt have been in mere embryo ; 
and, as appears to me, within their own 
unaided means to have averted. No man 
will fay that incroachment bad a#ually been 
made upon. them ; or that the lighteſt vio- 
lation of the leaſt of their privileges had 
even been attempted. What privilege had 
the nobles loſt? What prerogative of the 
crown had been wreſted from it? Or were 
any of their rights undermined by unconſti- 
tutional acts of parhament? Or were any 
df the benefits of thoſe rights defeated by 
any impoſition, or fraud, or corruption 
_ practiſed by the people? No: Nothing of 
all this had happened. Not one tittle of 
the long catalogue of their honours, their 
Tights, their privileges, their powers or 
eg ur bad been touched. They were, 
and they {till are, in the poſſeſſion and en- 
| 5 1 5 joy ment 
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joyment of them all. In their reſpective 


ſtations, they have, therefore; the full bene- 


fit of the conſtitution. To them, it is in- 
deed a conſtitution deſerving of all praiſe. 
They have no complaint to make. What 
the conſtitution intended them to be, that 
they are. The king is, in his own perſon, 
one component part of the legiſlature, with 
undivided majeſty, and an independent will. 
The peers, in like manner, have a ſecond 


ſhare in the legiſlature to themſelves, inde» 


pendent and uncontrolled. | None can par- 


take with his Majeſty in bis ſhare of enadt- 
ing laws. That power he exerciſes either 


in perſon or by repreſentatives * of his own 
chuſing ; and to the duration of their power 
be ſets what bounds he ſees fit. Neither can 
the power of the lords, or the limitation of 
the proxies who occaſionally repreſent them, 
be partaken or invaded. It is not poſſible - 
for the commons to foiſt into the ſeats of 
the nobles a ſingle creature of their own. - 
If then, ſo far as his 440% and the nobles 
are concerned, all is honeſty and fair deal- 
ing; if, reſpecting them, the letter and 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution are in perfect 
harmony; ſhall we not demand that, witn 
regard to the Commons, the ſame honeſty 
and fair dealing, the ſame literal interpre- 
His Commiſſioners for giving aſſent to acts of parlia- 
„ , EE. | 
| _- tation, 
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tation, and the ſame ſubſtantial enjoyment 
| ſhall take place Here, my worthy friend, 
let us pauſe. —— The. enquiry on which 
we are about to enter, is awful and mo- 
mentous. On the iſſue muſt depend the 
ſalvation, or the ruin of our country.— 
Here it is, that will be ſhewn who are 
they that beſt . underſtand . that conſti- 
tution, which is the object of our ſoli- 

_ _ citude; and who are they that truly ſeek 
to eſtabliſh a government by king, lords, 
and commons. It is on all hands admitted, 
that the people are not made for the go- 
vernment, but the government. for the 
people. It muſt therefore be alſo admitted, 
That ſuch is the tranſcendent ſuperiority of 
the commons or people, to the other two 
branches of the government, that it is 
merely for the ſake of Tye PeoeLE that 
royalty and nobility make parts of the conſti- 
tution at all. If this be true, with what a 
facred regard to the rights of the people, 
ought their branch of the legiſlature ever 
to have been preſerved! Its purity ſhould 
be as ſnow; its freedom, and its indepen- 
dence unſuſpected. Theſe qualities it can 
only receive by emanating ſpontaneouſſy 
from the whole people, by being a fair, an 

4 + equal, and a complete repreſentation of 
them; and renewable at their pleaſure. — 
Here then, my dear Sir, I conjure you and 
every aſſociator, not to {hrink from a __ 


& 
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l duty; but to have the courage. to look 
inks the ſtate: of the repreſentation of your 
country; and honeſtly to examine it by the 


line and the rule of - the conſtitution.” -- If it 


would ſquare by that line and that rule, all 


5 would be well; and happy would it be for 
Britain. But 11 it halt be found out of 
all ſhape, and form, and rule; if, at the 


fight of it, your ſenſe of juſtice ſhall re- 
coil; and your regard for decency / be 


1 ſhocked ; and if you ſhall ſee in it the la- 


tent, and: not very diſtant, ſubverſion of 
our liberties, unleſs that repreſentation - be 


reformed.; then, am I confident that there 
will be but one ſentiment amongſt us. 


With one voice we ſhall ſay, Render 


unto Cæſar the things that be Cæſar s:: 
and UNTO' THE ProPLE THE THINGS THAT 


BELONG TO. THE PEOPLE. », | 
55 am en Sir, to hear for erin 
„But this is exciting diſcontents- 1 


5 a pute not upon words. Our argument 
is too important for ſuch trifling.. My re- 


ply is, that it is imitating the well- intended 


: ont, of the aſſociators. I give an 


alarm of danger, that my countrymen may 
be excited and Ae by their wiſdom, 
their ſpirit, their unanimity, and their _ 


the conſtitution, to meet that danger, and i— 


to remove its cauſe. | 
When we ſee that conſtitiition. in 2 


| danger the moſt pertlous ; and in a danger 


C NE which ' 


C 


e e dilproof “, it is our 
duty to give alarm, and to call for help. | 


What ſhould we ſay of a ſon, who f. 


__ 1 ſire ſtretched on the groun 1 


ed by aflaſſins, and nearly expiring 
with. h loſs of blood; and who, under pre- 


1 mily; ſhould i plect to bind 1 > his wounds; 
and to call ahi for aid and for medicine? 


No conſiſtent affociator will be diſpoſed, to 


recommend ſo impious an example. From 
my fellow-huſbandmen, we learn an ex- 
ample more worthy of imitation; when 


the ſoil is full of the ſeeds of unprofitable 


Wn it receives a Preparatory - tirring. 

he weeds, which may be aptly ealled, 
eo of tbe land, obedient to the call of the 
cious huſbandman, come forth in fulk. 


vegetation. They are then eafily and uietly re- . 
e tbe lands relief, and and poſſeſſion! of 


the foil is given to the ſeed alone. 
As politieal huſbandmen, hevefore,* let us 


ge and do likewife. If there be political 
Friefs in our land, let them be properly 


called forth, in order that they may” be 
| peaceably and effectually removed. 


Will any one ſay, that there is no nals: : 


* tor ren er that dil contents do not 


* 1 148 - A N ke 13 5 


* See the Rep ort of the 8 of de Seer . a 
_ the Friends of the People, aſſociated for obtaining a Parlia- 
8 ty Reform, on the State of the e e * 


ple in 8 


: ”_ bound? 


VV 
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Ann Where is the corner of the kit 
dom, how obſcure ſoever, where the wretc 
ed ſtate of our parliamentary eee 
is unknown, or undeplored? Here, alas! 
is cauſe indeed for diſcontents, which no a- 
ſociations, no exertions, no power under 
heaven enn remove, but by the means of 2 
RETOR X. | 
| hope « our underſtandings wb 4 no > ents 


be inſulted by that old pretence, that»this _ 


is. not | the time. What! not the time's 
when all men are called upon, and cans 
vaſſed man by man, to declare that with 


their lives and fortunes | they will ſup- 


t the conſtitution its true princi les f-= 
— ene the —— all wh = 
and property in the kingdom is aſſociated; 
and the whole militia is under arms, for ſe- 
curing the public peace! 7 never Was 
a time ſo ſafe and ſo fit. By every ae 
| 8 le that can bind an KT man,. wy 
_ aſlociator is hound to reform: A pledge 
reform, if reform be wanted, is in the 
ellence of his enagagement to the hgh 
If under a general pledge to ſupport the 
conſtitution, it be a duty ont yeni | 
ments that may 14 be made, 
correct incroachments made already, Fri 85 | 
doubly a duty? Under our preſent ſecurity 
to the peace, to talk of a fear of diſturb- 
ances from moving the queſtion of reform, 
would be in a two- fold ſenſe to offer an inſult 
to our . Inſurrection, £ 

by i 2 | _, we 
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who make a trade of our Bertie? 
Beſides, how does this objection againſt 


LAND it is ſcouted? There; indeed, the 


whole country was in a ſtate of avowed diſ- 
content, threatening ſerious conſequences; 


and a reform in the repreſentation of that 
kingdom has been adopted, as the only true 
ſecret and charm. for calming the agitations 


of the public mind. To ſay that a reform 


in Great Britain ought to be' reſiſted, were 


as much as to ſay, that ſerious, well-found- 


ed diſcontents ought to remain; and that, 


how fully ſoever the king. and the lords 


ought to be made eaſy reſpecting their 


rights under the conſtitution; the people 


__ ought to have ſolid ground of diſſatisfaction 
and complaint remaining amongſt them. But 

this will not be the language of any conſcien- 

tious aſſociator who has undertaken to ſup- 


ort the conſtitution, and who has repreſented 
it, that is, in theory, as a model of political 


perfection, worthy of the people's warmeſt 


attachment. No: between the king, the 


the ſirſt place, if there were any diſpoſition 
to it, never had ſo ill an opportunity; and, 
ſecondly, as reform muſt cure the diſcontents 
reſpecting repreſentation, and a corrected 
repreſentation muſt cure all other curable 
diſtempers in the ſtate, ſo it is evident that 
to move the queſtion of reform muſt give 
ſatisfaction to all men, except to the few 


lords, and the commons, every upright aſ- 
. TILE, 85 8 ociator , 
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# . | | 
| ſociator' will hold a ſteady, even balance; 
and do ſtrict juſtice to each. At the ſame. 
1 time hat he, being one of the people, means: to 
act fairly by royalty and - nobility, he cannot 
mean to give them mure and the people le than 
their reſpective ſhares in the government; and 
he will ſpurn at the thought of being him- 
ſelf cajoled into a dupe, for undermining 
that part of the conſtitution where his own _ 
rights, and all that is dear to him is depo + 
; ſited. . While he ſo affectionately; ſteps for- 
ward to guard the rights of the crown from 
; even the very eee eee attack; will 
be ſhut his eyes to the criminal exiſtence. 
of 7reaſury boroughs, and to the violation 
| | of decency, in a long liſt of members of 
the People's Houſe of Parliament holding 
enormous emoluments under the crown *? 
While the aſſociator who, as one -of tbe 
people, ſo honournbly, and ſo difintereſt= _ 
edly interpoſes his thield to protect the 
ungrateful peerage from the darts of re- 
ä n ea he without indignation 
ear, that eighty-eight ſeats in the Houſe 
of Commons, are become mere *appen- 
dages to the eſtates of certain noblemen, 
while /ſeventy-two more, by means of influ-, 
ence, are notoriouſly at their command; 
making together ONE HUNDRED AND: SIXTY 
The vote in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons for a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the State of the Repreſentation, has 
been accompanied with leave to bring in a Place Bill, 2 
Penſion. Ball, and a Reſponſibility Bil: e 3 
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cars filled by the creatures of the lords * 
and under what other claſs than that of the 
ariſtocracy, will reaſon and fact permit him 
to arrange thoſe wealthy borough-holding 
commoners, who equally command oxs 
HUN DRED AND THIRTY-NINE SEATS MORE -T? 
While you, my dear Sir, of the aſſociations, 
tell us how perfect and how excellent our 
conſtitution is, are you aware that it has 
fuſtained fo alarming a violation—a viola- 
tion which in effect deſtroys its eſſence and 
defeats its end? Will you by your language 
invite the whole fraternity of the borough- 
| brokers to turn you into ridicule ? Will you 
refuſe to hear, or to ſee, When boroughs 
are hawked about, or put to auction? Or 
Will you connive at the golden ſons of the 
Eaſt, when they buy up ſeats of legiſlation in 
; =p And if your Houſeſof Commons have 
been by its forms compelled quietly to enter 
upon its very journals, the Petition of an intre- 


.*. There is reaſon to believe that this account is ſeveral 
Wort e real nam. 
- + Seeing themſelves already approaching, or at 
< leaſt in a * of being one day 7 . — in the 
et rank of nobility, they muſt diſcover. their own intereſt |, 
« in "defending its rights.“ See Science. of Legi/lation, 
If to the word © rights,” this writer added & and: uſur- 
« pations,” hows be would. have done no violence to 
truths Within the laſt ten. years, nine of ſuch. borough- 
4 holding commoners have been created peers; and theſe 
nine place no leſs than zwenty-four members in the Houſe 
F Commons. See Report on Repreſentation, p. 29. 
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pid inan *, ſtating that the feats in that 
Houſe are as notoriouſly rented and 
„bought as the ſtandings. tor cattle at a 
on fair ;* will you, I alk, who aſſociate 
in ſupport of our. excellent conſtitution, 
think it a time to let ſuch things paſs with- 
out enquiry? Theſe, my friend, are the flagi- 
tious practices, the true ſeditions, conſpiracies, 
and treaſons againft the conſtitution, which 
Mr. Pitt ought to have proclaimed through the 
land ; and which, in moſt ſerious truth, now 
demand the vigilance of our aſſociations! 
Theſe are the ſellers and buyers who. have 
prophaned the temple of our freedom, and 


made it a den of thieves! Theſe are the 


men who now feeling! lay: to one another, - 
* Sirs, ye know that by f 


* our Wealth; let us raiſe an uproar 


this craft we have 


againſt republicans and levellers, or oux char 


WILL BE IN DANGER.—As to republicans, Sir, 
let but the conſtitution, agreeably to its true 
principles, completely embrace the rights » 
and liberties of the people by a fair repreſen- 
tation, then will they have a government 
kufficiently republican. to give them content. 
Do any in the republic of Poland, object to 
the exiſtence of nobles, or of a king? The 
Spartan republicans, you know, ſo far from 
quarrelling with kings, choſe to have even 
two at a time. With regard to levellers, os 


* 
„Mt. Home Lek. 
# Jovis ꝙ Die Decembris, 1790. 
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ßerty, ſuch men can only exiſt amongſt the 
mnoſt abandoned and the moſt ſtupid. They 
bave no .countenance whatever from the 
modern doctrine of equality of rights, which 
reſpects juſtice, and the protection of in- 
Aduſtry and of talents, in the ſecurity. of 
their acquiſitions; as well as a denial of 
civil or political power until conferred by 


the public choice. As it is evident, that 


neither this equality, nor ſociety itſelf could 
' ſubſiſt, under ſuch a ſyſtem of levelling as 
hath abſurdly, and I fear wickedly, 1 25 
imputed to numerous bodies of men in this 
country; and as that republicaniſm, without 


which no Engliſhman can be a friend to the 


Lonſtitution of his country, or pretend to 
define it a conſtitution embracing without 
exception the rights and intereſts of the 

- PvBric, would be perfectly ſatisfied with a 
radical reform of parliament ; ſo all thoſe 
mighty dangers to be apprehended from 

republicans and levellers, of which we have 
heard ſo much, are, I preſume perfectly 

chimerical. No; no; my friend, our real 
danger is not here: It is where I have juſt 
pointed out. It is from THOSE INSTRU- 
MENTS OF THE CROWN, THOSE PEERS, AND 

' THOSE BOROUGH=MONGERS, * Who have laid 
| Eigens hands upon the people's ſhare 

in the government, and have well-nigh 
taken away the whole foundations of the 
conſtitution! If, in truth, the Houſe of 

—_— Com 


— 


„ % (WL i 
mons can in no honeſt, conſcientious ſenſeg 
be laid to repreſent the people, but be ap- | 


pointed by other parties and intereſts, 
where, I aſk, is our boaſted conſtitution ? 
Where is that government by king, lords, 


and commons, in ſupport of which we are 
o loudly called on to affociate? A king I 


* 


find, and lords I find; but it is to you, my 


friend, and to your brethren of the aſſoci- 


ations, that I muſt apply, to know where I 


am to find the commons *? And as you 


ſeem to have ſtudied the doctrine of treaſon, 


I want allo to know, which is the greater 


| treaſon of theſe three ;—to-pull down the 


king, confeſſedly ſet up by. and for the 
people; — to drive the lords out of their 
| houſe, in which they are ſeated only for the 


people's benefit; or to deſtroy the coM- 
MONs, conſtituting: the very foul and body 
of our political exiſtence ; to which the 


king is the mere band, and the lords the 
powdered bair , or what elſe you will, ex- 


cept any thing vital? 


To ſuch a degree are the proper foun- 
dations of our government actually re- 
moved, that ſome ſay we. have. no conſti= 

tution ; and ſome that we baue no political 


I cannot find them in the Report on the Repreſentation, 


to which I have already referred the reader. 
I Mr. Burke 
poliſhed ſociety. Reflections, 206. 


me 


SW; ma 


calls nobility the Cirinthian capital of | 


: 
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Tiberty *. If of our threefold conſtitution, any 
one of its members ſhould be deſtroyed or 
_ -palfied, would not that threefold conſtitution = 
be actually ſubverted, although the outward 
form were to remain 4? e e his 
majeſty to a lama, or any other cypher, 
aud the word king” may indeed remain, 
but there will be no other real powers in 
the government than ariſtocracy and demo- 
cracy. Deny to the peers all ſhare in legi- 
Nation and judicial authority, and we may 
Fill retain the word © lord” in our lan- 
guage, but the order would be at an end: 
monarchy and democracy would be the 
only exiſting powers. In like manner, 
. Tuffer but the crown and the lords fo to 


- #* Williams's Lect. on Pol. Prin. 148. Pe 
© . + « Deſpotic power,” ſays the laſt cited author, © has 
« been gradually introduced into republics,. while their 
& FORMS have been preſerved,” Auguſtus, whom none 
ever ſurpaſſed in the craft of eſtabliſhing deſpotiſm on the 
ruins of liberty, perfectly underſtood the value of Forms. 
Hence his re- eſtabliſnment of the ſenate ; and hence his 
care to give it dignity, reſpect, and authority in the eyes 
of the people. Anxiouſly intent, fays Filangieri, & on 
e hiding amidſt the clouds his omnipotent power, of veil- 
„ ing his irreſiſtible ſtrength from the view of his ſubjects, 
ee he choſe to make a ſhow of the office of the ſenate; 
« rendering it in fact the inſtrument of executing decrees, 
« ditated hy himſelf, Far from imagining this aſſembly 
“ an obſtacle (o his views, of a en den to his autho- 
© rity, he found it the ſupport of his ſecret omnipotence, 
« and the ſhield of his ſafety. We may be aſſured there 
& js no deſpotiſm worſe than that which is concealed under 
[ che veil of liberty.” — See Gravina de Romana Im- 
perie.. 0 Wh 
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engrols the ſeats in the lower houſe of par- 
liament, as to render that houſe a mere 
machine for executing their will, and we 
may {till talk of commons, but we ſhall be 
under a government of Ring and nobles only. 
Of what would in due time become the ſitu- 
ation of our country under ſucb a govern- 
ment, ſome idea may be formed from the 
frenzy of reſentment with which ſuch a 
red. If therefore we really mean well 
towards a king and nobles, we ſhall not 
 Tuffer them to make themſelves oppreſſive 
and odious, as infallibly would be the caſe, 
were they once to get the whole govern- 
ment into their hands. And they on their 
part, if not under the influence of ſome 
ſtrong deluſion miſleading them to their 
ruin, muſt foreſee, and dread, and avert 
the approach of that period, when it ſhould 
become a ſerious national queſtion, whe- 
ther human happineſs were beſt provided 
for, under ſuch a government as that of 
Old Spain, or that of the United States of 
America. In the former of thoſe countries 
we behold a combined power, conſiſting of 
a ſuſpicious king, haughty grandees, and a 
cruel, inquiſitorial ans, trampling 
on thedegenerate deſcendants of thoſe high- 
minded Caſtilians and Arragoneſe who 
Were once the pride of Europe. In the 
latter country, on the other hand, we per- 
cCeive a nation, our own kindred, without 
- Ds -, —˙— 
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admitting into their government any of the 


'orders I have mentioned, in full poſſeſſion 


of thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, political, 


civil, and religious liberty. What a leſſon, 
for teaching moderation in the exerciſe of 
power, and a ſacred reſpect for the rights 
of the people, to the privileged orders of 


men in this country! 


Could Engliſhmen, under the prefent 
circumſtances, he ſo infatuated as to ex- 
haauſt their own ſtock of loyalty in ſtrength- 
_ ening thoſe who are already too ſtrong ; in 
giving yet more to that crown and to that 


eerage, whoſe encroachments on the third 
ranch of the legiſlature have already made 
ſuch an 3 progreſs ; what/a ſerious 


account muſt ſuch inconfiderate e eee | 


have one day to render to their betrayed 
country, for thus neglecting the ſacred 
rights of themſelves and fellow citizens; for 


thus abandoning to uſurpers the citadel of 


the conſtitution, the Commons Houſe of 
PPJJ% mßmr ⁵ FHRBT 16 


I The very able writer to whom I have 
referred the reader è, and whole work 1 


earneſtly recommend to your peruſal, has 


furniſhed a complete anſwer to thoſe who 


now promote the deluſion of the day, by 


confounding civil liberty, which chiefly de- 
pPends on the adminiſtration of juſtice," witn 
political liberty, which reſts on being truly 


* Williams. 745550 
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repreſented in the legiſlature. ' He reminds us 
hs arts practiſed under the adminiſtration 
of Lord North, in order to confound” the 
underſtandings of the people, thathe might 
delude them into a war againſt liberty; 
when, ſays he, “the retainers or advocates. 
« of that adminiſtration” appealed to the 
experience of : Engliſhmen / throughout 
„the world“ Are we not (they faid 
in the ſecure poſſeſſion of our property? 
Are we not in all caſes tried by our peers, 
on fired or known laws? What is civil 
liberty? their readers were con- 
„ vinced; and the friends of the coniſti- 
« tution imagined to have referred to ſpe- 
* culative ſhadows.” (Pp. 136.) Civil liberty 
he defines to be the right of doing what 
« the laws do not-forbid.” (p. 134.) And 
his definition of political liberty, is, The 
* condition of a whole people, ſecure from 
danger, or apprehenſion, in its collec- 
« tive relation to the government it has 
appointed.“ (p. 139.) He remarks that 
Liberty, in reſpect to the citizen, ſhould” 
be called civil, not political. This diſ- 
* tinction is founded, not fo much in ety- 
« mology, as in the neceflary arrangement 
of ceconomical truths. Government is to 
* the collective body of the people, as the 
citizen is to government. If the people, 
< colleCtively, were at the caprice of the 
4+ adminiſtration ; or if the buſineſs of the 
* adminiſtration were continually inter- 
N rs 2" * 


. « 30 7 ES 
, * « rupted by the interference of the people, 


there would be no political liberty; if the 


1 individual or private citizen were at the 
. Fi caprice of the magiſtrate ſuperintending 
them, 1 would be no civil liberty. 


| i; 135.) But it is to be obſerved, that 


hough he defines civil liberty to be < the 
4 xi ht of doing what the latus do not for- 
5 bid; he is AE to guard his readers 
againſt the error of admitting any thing to 


be true conſtitutional law, but what is really 
and properly the collefive, reaſon and will,o 7 


| 1M Free 2 — legiſlatively declared. Monte 
quien haying ſaid (c. 3.) In a free ſtate, 


or in a ſociety A by latos, liberty 


can conſiſt only in the power of doing 
« what we ought to will, and in not being 


eonſtrained to do what we ought not to 


< will; our author obſerves, The defi- 


4 nition is ſufficiently vague, to admit of 


i, deſpotifm, if. it objerve tbe forms of laws. 


Who may be judge of what we ought to 
„ do? The laws. How ARE LAWS Ex- 

AED Alt is in the anſwer to this queſ- 

* tion, we are to ſeek the nature, of liberty, 

& either political or civil.” (p. 10.) It 


has been faid, that the wie rg of 


_ juſtice according to law, was very pure in 
the dominions of Frederick the Great, and of 


Peter the Great; but who ever heard of 


Pruſſian or of Ruſſian liberty? We know 
that deſpots may obſerve their own edicts; 
but | it is an eternal truth, that there is no 

true 


Fo ww yn > w 
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have a voice or influence. 
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true freedom, political nor civil, where the 


people themſelves make not the laws which 
are to be the rules of their conduct ; either 
perſonally, or through repreſentatives, in 

whoſe appointment none but the mſelves 


9 


In former times, when the good people 
of this land were aſked for money, to car- 


ry on wars, or even for the ordinary pur- 


poſes of government, they had an old- 
taſhjoned cuſtom of bargain-making on the 
occaſion, They ſtipulated for a redreſs of 
grievances, or a confirmation of rights. 


Hence frequent reforms of abuſe; hence at 


fucceſſive periods was the Great Charter 


confirmed, and, as it were, revived, by no 


leſs than twenty-ſeven different acts of par- 
liament. And, methinks, it would not at 
this time derogate from our wiſdom, were 


we to call as loudly on the crown and the 


lords, to aſſert and ſupport our rights; as 

they have called on us to aſſert and ſupport 

their prerogatives and privileges. That fair 
play is fair play,” has been a favourite 


\ age with John Bull ; and perhaps he never 


had more occaſion than at preſent to manifeſt 


to it his attachment. Honeſt John is not your 
man at deep political manceuvres. Being a 


downright honeſt generous fellow, and apt 
to place too much confidence in his upper 
tervants, they have always had the means, 
and moſt of them had the inclination, to 
impoſe on him to a conſiderable Whew 


LE 


LM, 
When, in order to divert John's attention 
from ſome ſerious reform that he has in 
- contemplation, they pretend to ſee into plots 
where none exiſt; and to {mell out treaſons 
for his deſtruction, that never had a being; 
be, good man, is too apt to become the 
dupe of their artifice; and the preſent at- 
tempt upon his underſtanding and patience 
ſeems to ſurpaſs every thing of the kind 
hitherto practiſed. Should the king's able 
and enterpriſing miniſter, the quondam cham- 
pPion of parliamentary reform, ſpeechify 
John Bull into a mere champion for the 
excluſive rights of the crown and the lords, 
and perſuade him to ſtake his life and for- 
tune in their defence, while at the very mo- 
ment, this ſame crown, and theſe ſame lords, 
whom he was thus to defend, were linked 
in a cloſe and ſubtile combination, ſyſtema- 
tically and perſeveringly carried on, for 
| eee worming him out of his whole in- - 
| heritance, and for plotting his complete 
ſubjugation to their arbitrary will ; it would 
be but a ſorry ſtory for John to tell amongſt 
his neighbours, who would be more apt to 
debts his folly, than to pity his misfortune. __ 
But, to be ſerious; for ſerious enough is 
the ſubject ; ſince I myſelf, as already ſtated 
in the early part of this work, have for 
one felt the effect of the impudent imputa- - 
tions of the miniſter and his echoes, of treas 
ſonable deſigns and practices having been. 
carried on by perſons and ſocieties, eo 


A = a 


2 


„ ”T Ay eee. 


_ «mitted againſt THE CONSTITUTION, * £7 
« ſuch-crimes againſt the perſon and dig- 


4 


for their anchinesb:0; * catifs of free- 


dom; I muſt beg to have à little farther 
converſation with the reader on the ſubject 


of treaſon. Of treaſon, then, we muſt ob- 
E 1 there are two ſpecies; one for which 
a man may be hanged; another for Which 
be 3 ought to be; hanged; that is, pro— 

vided the hanging of criminals coul do 
any good. But leaving the wiſdom of hang- 


ing men, as one branch of the ſcience whic 


regards the moral e ee of man- 


kind, for others to diſcuſs; I proceed to ob- 
ſerve, that puniſbable treaſon is only that 
which offends the ſtatutes in ſuch caſes made 

and provided; and that, although there be A 
treaſon of an higher nature, eſpecial care 
has been taken, that there ſhould be no 
ſtatutes for its puniſnment. The firſt 
and higheſt treaſon,” ſays a noble and 

virtuous lawyer, „is that which is | 


« nity of the ſupreme magiſtrate,” ſallud- 
vg: to'ſtatutable treaſons ] are only made 
and declared to be ſo, by 8 of the 


8 e e he is put into by the ene 


— ing and defending the ſociet 
becauſe it is needful; in order to t 

, welfare, and ſafety of the commu- 
95 wy. cx that he ſhould be covered from all 
danger, and rendered ſacred in his per- 
“ ſon, and inviolable in his regal honour, 
* while. he anſwereth the truſt which the 


OOO people, 5 


"4, P 5 | 
8 upon their aſſembling and umiting 


" « into a body _—_ committed unto him, 
and does neither depart from the eſſential 
2 en nd fundamental terms of the original 
compact, nor from their neceſſary _provi- 
2 ions 9 added, and enacted for 
- *, preſerving the government in its primi- 
« tiye ſiate and frame. So that they nei- 
ther are nor can be traitors, who endea- 
65. Wur to preſerve and maintain the conſti - 
4 tution ; but they are the traitors, Who 
«| deſign. and. purſue the ſubverſion of it; 


hep are the rebels that go abaut to over - 


„ thro the government of their country; 
whereas ſuch as ſeek to ſupport and de- 
fend it, are the truly loyal perſons, and 


do act conformable to the ties and obli- 


al ations of aide „Nor is. it mer * 5 
| and higheſt treaſon in itſelf, that a 
*, member of a political ſociety is As 
of committing, to go about to ſubvert the 
2 *conflizution.; but it is alſo the greateſt 
treaſon he can perpetrate againſt the 
« 4 perſons crown, and dignity ofthe wg” ry 
f now, my ed 8 W ur _ 
aſſociated. brett ren be end, yo of. — pee | 
out theſe perſons who are the real traitors 
of the times, perha a end J have helped to put 
* on the right dent. Mr. Pitt; before 


was! en Was moued with much 1 


* — . A. RO” . 21 *p * 48 * W 
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e * Lord. Somers 8. 
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bl Büschen againſt al true üb det 5 
of our conſtitution, and made many pious 


profefſions in favour of reform ; which' he 


then thought was eſſential to the . | 
of the ſtate. And when, at a crift is parti — 
cularly and perſonally intereſtin 5 the | 
king, this model of Soothfill wildom 55 | 


virtue, accepted the proffered ruins of 95 
vernment, I have a very high and indi 


table authority for believitie, that, with 10 


gard to the great queſtion of a parliamen- 
tary tern den thought to be ſo near 


his heart, he was left free by his royal 


— ep to act according to his own diſcre- 
Had ever ſtateſman ſo glorious an 


5 rtunity of ſerv his king and coun- 
oppo y es 0 8. 


We know w ollowed.” We kriow 

fo, that the moſt overgrown borou 11 
holders have ſince had their intereſts doubly 
fortified; by à tranſlation of themſelves to _ 


.the Houſe of Peers; while their power in 
the other Houſe is taken good care of by 


deputies. in whom they can confide.” We 
know, moreover, that this ſon of Chatham | 


has not only for theſe nine Fr paſt ad- 


miniſtered the government . the old ſyf- 
tem of pt FIR the Red Book 200 

the Report on Repreſentation— but that no, 
fooner did he perceive a knowledge of our. 


conſtitution, that yu, prove fatal to that 


rotten ſyſtem, widely f A hits amongſt the 


People, than he arkfi ly cried out—Sedi-. 
tion! Treaſon! Plots! Rebellion! and in- 


. E 2 ff,  "_ 


YE 
| Kantly inyolved the country in a war. when 


her ever) intereſt required peace, The 
next artifice was an attempt to implicate 


_. with the worſt characters i in France ſome of 


e beſt characters in England; and to be- 
get a perſuaſion that In. were dangerous 
did the conſtitution, in proportion as they 
were animated by a love of liberty. The 
flimſy and dir 17 cover under which Rus i. 
tempt. to bully and hunt down all public 
Fri was made, anſwered well enough the 
ſe of the "fraudful moment; but the 
true drift of this Machivalian Aenean: be- 
- Sins to be ſeen through. Not a ſingle plot, 
not a ſingle treaſon 1 been brought to 
light; and his miſchievous war will 5 24M 
be viewed i in its true light. This Dube vc 
cial nation has alre y taſted. the bitter 
fruit of his gol She will not long « con- 
ſent to blee to ſuffer, i in order to ag- 
ndiſe deſpots, and to forge Nr E 
Ferſell In one reſpect ſhe. 5 obli 2 
the miniſter He has, compelled 
THINK. When nations 5 to think, 1 f is 
time for arbitrary. miniſters to alter their 
pu: A ſtateſman trul ly wiſe would fore- 
ee, that although by. circumſtances, a re- 


form in this country may be ſomewhat ac- 


| celerated or ſomewhat retarded, yet that 
its arrival ere long cannot be prevented by 
his arts. By oppoſing reform he may en: 
danger the public tranquillity ; but, unleſs 
he can Fa from the human mind the 


faculty 


( 


ty olf thought, AS. E annor prevent in 
—_—_— effects. 2 ke, it 
. e Reader, it, from what, 
have aid, you ſuppoſe that r any | 
vate 1 y to tha miniſter, or my 
removal an Object of my concern, you are 
widely miſtaken. If you like him in the 
cabinet, why there. let him ſtay. L have, 
only to condition, that he be indeed 12 mi- 
niſter, and not the maſter of his country. 
With the pulling a miniſter down, or ſet- 
ting a miniſter up, my politics have nought 
to do. \ I have ſeen many changes of mini- 
ſters, but no radical change of yſtem. The 
Red Book has been the vade mecum of all; 


and all alike. have been ſupported- by mas. 


jorities fabricated as 1 hows ewn,; and; all 
alike muſt, continue to govern on a ſyſtem 
4 > aj gt N — a ſyſtem of 2 
ty and profuſion, and pernicious, * 
5 until the people ſhall haue the chuſi = 
_ their own parliament, and for their tun lime. 
This is the object on which I wiſh to fix 
the attention of all aſſociators. As Britons, 
underſtanding the nature and principles of 
our government; as perſons of integrity, 
meaning to fulfil their engagement to the 
public; as a of * diſdaining the 
imputation off a party manœu- 
— under the — ge Aim 
Chriſtians, conſcious of the moral obliga- 
tion of rendering juſtice to all men; in 


8 > each, and i in all of theſe relations, I have | 


% 


triotiſm ; and, as 


— 


3 (Matos an 


e hat it 4 


minſter -of ib 2 d the members of the 
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tion, which they will do well to confider: | 
with due attention. Vou knew, my learn- 


ed friend, Whom Aras that aſked; «© Whe- 
ther is it eaſier to ſay, Thy fins be for- 


gwen thee; or, Take up thy bed and 


e © walk pet: The queſtion that I Mer to aſk, 


Uy precludes the ibility, as I con- 
ceive: of any one's anf. yer ing it tò his own: 
canſcience; otherwiſe than as T ſhould wiſh. 
It is this“ What is the difference between 


an affociation 1 fſupport the conſtitution, and 


au afſociation to promote'a parliamentary re. 3 
os 14-334 v4 n FAITE N 
If. pn naten of ing; lords, ons 


Perry be a Phraſe with an) meaning; and 4 
| i there _ any ſenſe in the words, The. 


FT Britain in Purhument 8 
ae, Y 9 hey muſt mean that one entire 
ieh of — — egiſlature belongs to THE 


COMMONS. - he did not mean this, you 


3 admit that it would be the language of 
on; and, to ſpeak with downright | 

ould be a cheat as pal- 
pable as it would be profligate. Who will 


- 


dare to maintain, that in thoſe phrafes, the 


word Commons” means that th Houſe fo 


called is to confiſt, for the major part, of 


rſons in whoſe appointment the people of 
ngland are t6' have ys little real influence 
the peaſa — nd? Who will affirm 
cher uch a = to belong to the 


ari iflocyacy, 


| pm — 5 to be cnc d in it, 
who cannot be concerned in it without cri- 
minality ? The very idea, inſeparable from 
repreſentation,- is that of a Jele — * 
Freely, and equally. choſen by the people 
truths can be more manifeſt. Do the for 
in their branch of the legiſlature, ſuffer 
ſuch injuſtice and abſurdity as prevails in 
ours? — a ſmall part wr i of the nobles 
permitted to legiſlate, and the bulk of chem 
totally excluded? Has any peer, becauſe a 
particular old ruined caſtle is upon in 
eſtate, a right to as many votes as fifty, 
an hundred, or two hunctred of his brethren? 
There is no ſuch folly amongſt them I am 
here ſpeaking of the Peers of Great Britain 
having a right to ate. The ſame ob- 
ſervation; will hold reſpecting che 
elections amongſt the Scotch peers, kechen 
tbey appoint the ſixteen who are to repre- 
ſent their body. The right of ſuffrage is 
9 enjoyed by all without diſtinèkion- 
With regard to ſeptennial duration of par- 
— it would be grave trifling, to argue 
it upon any of thoſe ridiculous pleas of ſtate 
volicy, or expediency, on which ſo mu 
ingenious ſopfiſtry has been employed: It 
is a plain queſtion of common ſenſe, on 
which every man not an ideot is competent 
to judge. Should you, my friend, think is 
e the mere a of” hiring * our. 
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n ſhould diveſt you o dhe p ower of 
- diſmiſſion for many years to come? What 
would be the condition of the merchant or 


of the banker, who after detecting his clerk + 


in peculation and falſe pa Id ſtill 
be obliged to leave in ſuch 8 his books, 

his caſnl, and his accounts, until the cpa 
tion of a ſeven years ſervice? 

Now, Sir, I beg you will notiere the ho- | 
nourabie treatment which, in a caſe of this 
Find, the ow not many years ago received 
from the When in the year 1784, 
it was thoug n ex pedient by miniſters that 
the crown 3 not have the power of 
removing for a term of four years, a few 
only of its particular ſervants, the propoſed 

Eaſt-India commiſſioners, the bare attempt 
to infringe in this ſmall degree the inde- 
pendency of the crown, threw the whole 
| Rn into a convulſion: the miniſtry 


was removed; parliament was diſſolved; 
and the people univerſally ſided with the 
crown; although the ſervants in queſtion 
were not to have been the king's repreſenta- 
tives in parliament for paſſing laws. When } 
when will the crown, fhew its gratitude, by 
expreſſin ng a like tender regard for that con- 
trol which the people have a phe to hold 
over their {ervants!. _ 
EE Von are now, my dear-Sir, in lefon 
of the ground on which I am ready to join 
0 and _y well-wi ſher- to our — 


RY 8 


5 (mn __ 9 
Set but up the true ſtandard o the conſti- 


- "tation, inſcribed with the word REFORM, 


and I ſhall be moſt happy in obeying he 
call. In reſpectful, yet manly, petitions, 
let us pray the Houſe of Commons to in- 
quire into the ſtate of national repreſenta» 
tion: and to do therein as the principles of 
the conſtitution ma - FOQuine... Redreſs in 
this eſſential point obtained, partial 
aſſociations will vaniſh; for the whole na- 
tion, as one man, muſt be an aſſociation in 
p of ſuch a Saſtitution as * * ; 
nat of Great Britain. A 
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As the prepoſterous unfairneſs of repre- 


1 


ſentation cannot be denied, it is the faſhion 


to palliate it with arguments to perſuade 


us, that the government would be no better if 
repreſentation were equal and complete. 
Noctruly! Marvellous! Why then it ſeems, 


that wWe are much obliged to the lords and 


nabobs, who for our good, and our profit, 


have bought up ſo many boroughs at ſuch 
_ , @ vaſt: expence to themſeives! As they under 
ſtand the people's intereſt better than the 


people themſelves, and, from this expenſive 
proof of their 3 will be ſure to pre- 
fer the . people's intereſt to their own, how 
can our property and our liberties be in 


better hands! Had not the people better 


ſell the whole Houſe. of Commons to them 


at once! 


Another artful way of palliating the ſtate | 


ol our repreſentation, is to talk much of our , 
national wealth and proſperity ; we have it 


is true ſome wealth, we enj oy conſiderable 


8 and thanks for them, not to mini- 


ers of ſtate, but to the active induſtry and en- 


. terpriſing ſpirit of Taz PEOPLE, ſhackled as 


they are both in agriculture and commerce 


much of the people's intereſt 'as does not 


by a variety of reſtrictions equally unjuſt and 
impolitic. Thanks alſo to that knowledge of our 
rigbt ta freedom, which teaches miniſters ſome 


moderation, and the policy of ſtudying ſa 


: 5 48 13 £ 
| Yoo. much interfere with their own. Thanks 
too to the trial by jury, and the good old 
common law of the land, which, res 
| praiſed! were eſtabliſhed before the bo- 
rough-trade was introduced. I hope, how- ' 
ever, that, as the means of 1 the 
government“, the clergy, and the | 
un annual tarati on exceeding the annual 57 
all the land in the kingdom, is not one of the 
Proofs, that a Houſe of Commons at the 
command of miniſters, and lords, is a good 
thing. To men of plain ſenſe it ſhould 
| ſeem, that if the ſtolen ſeats of the Houſe 
of Commons are worth to the urchaſers 
ſuch vaſt ſums as are given for dee they 
muſt be worth ſomething to the right 
owners. We are not now diſcuſſing the 
profit and advantages of being truly repre- 
ſented, but ouR RIGHT to 1 5 16. 0-at 
would not be difficult to ſhew (although the 
office might be laborious) that between a a 
Houſe of Commons freely choſen by, and 
truly repreſenting the people, and a Houſe 
A the command of others, there would be 
as great a difference in favour of the 
people s PURSE, as ſuch a change would evi- 
ntly produce in favour of their ReHTS. 
Such @ conſequence of ſuch a change is ei- 


* Under this head I include the papiere for diſtharg- 
the intereſt on the public debt; which I conſider as th 
ach of government, but not of the people. Had the 


eople been truly and completely repreſented not a mhilli 
of this debt need now to have exiſted. - — 
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her ſelf-evident,” or to talk of a connexion 
between cauſe and effect would be ridicu- 
lous. 'Let us have but another war, another 
hundred millions ſterling added to our debt, 
and our wool brought down again to ten 
_ thillings a tod, and then we may be very 
Happy to hear that we are wealthy and 
proſperous. But in contemplating the be- 
nefits to flow from a reform of parliament, ' 


T do not confine myſelf to narrow views. 


In ſocial order and obedience to the magiſ- 
trate; in peace external and internal; in 
morals; in true religion; in mutual chari- 
ty; in the wiſdom of lepiſlation ; in na- 


tional induſtry, wealth and population; in 


dignified policy at home and abroad; and 
in whatever ennobles a nation and exalts 
the character of man; in my humble opi- 
nion the change would be, as between a 
eounterfeit coin and one of pure gold. . 
As our miniſters are by no means back- 
ward in recommending te us a. war with 
France, and as even private ſubſcriptions. 
are already fet 6n foot, by way of feeling 
the national pulſe ; it therefore becomes in- 
eumbent upon individuals to reflect upor: | 
the ſubject. Let us then. beſtow a few 
thoughts upon the nature of zwar, of treaties, 
and of the moral obligation which a national 
treaty lays upon an individual of the con- 
tracting nation, voluntarily and actively to 
_ contribute towards the fulfilment of it. E 
will conſider them ſeparately and in order: 
. : %%% ĩ ᷣ ' 1. 
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cipation of a people n | ſome £1 le- ; | 


tical difficulties connected with the ſubject. 
We are duly to conſider the means in our 
hands; and particularly what clear 3 
we have of doing good; and ſo fortn. 
2. What is a national treaty, which ought 
to continue binding from age to age, until 
by mutual conſent it be cancelled?  _ 
Under correction of deeper politicians 1 
fhould ſay, It is an expreſſion of the will and 
conſent of two or more nations, in an honeſt bat= 
gain for ſome good end, which is always juſt. 
So far as che juſtice of the end can be de- 
med, or indeed very reafonably doubted; 


and 
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uncl ſo far as there is a defect in the . 


ſion of the will and conſent of the people 
themſelves, given either perſonally, or y 
0 


repreſentatives freely choſen by them; 


3 hy 4 — imperfection enters into the 1 na- 


ture of the treaty. 

Again; if at 1 time of ceatrig into a 
| wreaty, the end be ju/t; but through a chang 
of eircumſtances become unjuſt ; from the 


moment that it ceaſes | to be Juſt, the [treny 


becomes void. 


3. What is the extent of. the MORAL” 
' QBLIGATION, which a national treaty lays 
upon an individual, voluntarily and actively 
to contribute towards the fulfilment of it? 
This, it is evident, muſt be meaſured by the de- 
17 of juſtice inberent in the treaty itſelf; and 


degree in which ſuch treaty Was a true ex- 


e of national will and conſent ; given ei- 


tber by the. people themſelves, or by repreſenta- 5 


lives reely ae by them. 
Thus it ſeems I the matter Hou within 


a narrow compaſs, and that a moral judg- 


ment on the ſubje& is not fo difficult to 


form as ſome may imagine. In reaſoning. 


as I have done concerning treaties, I am not 
at all ſolicitous about what is to become of 
the vaſt collection of them in the cabinets 


of deſpots, or in the offices of the rulers of 


— 


countries not in a true ſtate of freedom. 


The ſooner that every leaf of them ſhall be 
conſigned to the flames, the ſooner, perhaps, 
will the freedom, the peace, the true inte- 


R | reſts, 
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reſts, and the happineſs of mankind be eſta- 
bliſhed on a laſting baſis. Did ever treaty. 
bind a deſpot or a ſtateſman, one moment 
longer than ſuited with his ſchemes of am- 
bition! Treaties impoſe indeed very conve- 
niently upon the honeſt people; and are 
amongſt the ſources of jobs and taxation. Ons _ 
or other of the voluminous collection will at 
any time furniſh irrefragable reaſons for 
peace, or unanſwerable arguments for war, 
juſt as ſuits with the views of cabinets; and 
the corps diplomatique, a profound and 
myſterious order of men, are ever at hand 
to interpret them according to the order of 
the day, Had treaties been of any intrin= _ 
ſic value, univerſal peace muſt long ſince Lk 
have prevailed throughout Europe. The 
truth 1s, they neyer can be of much value, 
until they ſhall anſwer the definition I have 
/ K 
4 We talk, however, of the law of nations, and what 
F is the definition of that law ? Is it expreſſed in treaties? 
«Treaties. are inſidious agreements without ſanction or 
penalty; the moſt important parts generally formed of 
. ſecret articles to effect injurious meaſures. If we could 
“point out tribes of ſavages, where the diſputes of indivi- 
« duals were terminated by private contracts, admitting 
_ © articles of combination to ſeize the property and take 
away the liyes of unoffending neighbours; we ſhould 
« ſearch the language for contemptuous or opprobrious 
< terms to conſign them to general odium ;-or it might 
i ſuit our intereſt to inhance their miſer 
* their perſons into articles of inhur 
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iples to my own 11 


I come now to apply the foregoin 
| Aeon as regoing prin- 


E reſpect to the treaty which makes Eng- : 


land à guarantee againſt the Belgians being 


allowed 
country. 


s dilemma fairly. 


e 


1 As n individual, the 
| treaty of my nation, under 


the reſtrictions pointed gut 


* gy foregoing inquiry, 


me under a moral obli- 


| , voluntarily and ac- 


tively to fulfil it. 


24h, England, at the ume 5 . 


of making this treaty, was, 


according 1 the theory of its 


— a free nation. 


. 


309 When th Dutch, 
fpeakin through repreſen- 
atives choſen by themſelves, 
cauſe their PP 


to, navigate the 

Here I find myſelf in that ſpecies | 
; of moral: dilemma, of which Paley 
Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy 
I Kh e to 8 55 1 


great river of their, 


in his 


hai tn 1 
J. 5 Mord for- 
1 to his pos na- 
tural right of the wa EH 


to navi Eh the principal 
ver in 28895 


| 1, at the time, 
of making this treaty, had a 
repreſentation fo imperfect, 
thatthetreaty could notinfact 
and truth be the true expreſ- 
ſion of the nation's will and 


5 ih A | 1 8 . conſent. 


Es Until 1 know of an 
demand made on be- 
half of the Dutch, and ex- 
"preſſed. by n 


& This, however, is the tate of of Eyrop, as 3 community 


aud | 
1 7 Les. en Pol. Prin. 127. | 


Treatiſe on \ this ſubje& by the preſent kin of Po- 
e be . N e to ko © Segel 
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actual to demand the ful - freely choſen 5; That adde 
ne e ene fir Lags be her G 


under this "tr-aty;, then I gagement, I ſhall not think: | 


ſhall think the true merits of that Engliſhmen- need t 
it ought to be fully and trouble themſelyes about the 
faifly diſcuſſed in England, \ treaty at all; except to diſ- 
before an anſwer be given. . approve of its fulfilment, 
TR 10 © 2, 2 2 until ſuch a demand have 
41 uppoſing ſuch, a 4 uppoſing ſuch a 

ä 4 ſhoul be made, CE eule made, 
- _ I ſhall then ſuppoſe! that to the moral obligation of not 
. deprive. the Belgians, of the ſhedding man's blood, of 

- uſe. of the fineſt river and, not plunging my country 
the grand ſea-port of their into the horrors of war, and 
Country, would be conve= of not entailing on future 
. nient ro Holland. 4 generations of Englihimes 
I inſuffstable eg apd raxes, 
weigh the reaſons on the 
ene other ade; that Win 
J + 4,  Foice. nor my money; wall 
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convenient that the Navy of England ſhould 
have been annihilated, and the port of Lon- 
don, with the navigation of the Thames, for- 
_ *bidden in future to any veſſel bigger than a 


| fiſhing: ſmack: ; had that Armed Neutrality, 
in conjunction with our other numerous ene- 
mies, contrived to have executed ſuch an 


_ equitable plan; and, in order to ſecure the 


int, had 


put the mighty Catherine in poſ- 


with the adjacent counties, under a 
rantee on the parts of France, Spain, 


- £ : © : 


ſleſſion of the forts of Tilbury and Graveſend, 


54 


in my mind ſo infinitely out- 


voluntarily be given for 
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1 a America; What d catiſh- 
men now think of the validity of lach A 
Treaty 25 , 
- But it theie be not cit enon ki for war 455 
in the Dutch Treaty, there is the French 
murder yet to be brought into the account. 
* Although the French Conſtitution ' had 
* rendered the king's perſon inviolable ; and 
although the hi ke I puniſhment which it 
4 annexed to the” greateſt crimes he could 
commit, was the forfeiture of his crown, 


the Convention, centering in itſelf the 


characters of accuſer, judge, and jury, 
„have taken away his life.” I have but. 
little attended to the arguments againſt in- 


„ violability, or to thoſe which went to ſhew 


that, by implication, a ſentence of death 
might k paſſed. Where man's life is con- 
cerned, and national honour is at ſtake, 
 ſophiſms ſhould be rejected. Beſides, I am 


- amongſt thoſe who entertain doubts as to 


the competency of human anthorit 
any caſe whatever, deliberately to punifh | 
with death. In this particular caſe, I can 

the leſs excuſe it; as, ſo far from having 
been neceſſary or prudent, it ſeems to f have 
been in the highelt degree impolitie And 
when 1 reflect on the diſſervice it is likel; 

to do to the cauſe of freedom, which T muſt 
ever hold to be the cauſe of virtue and of 
man, moſt fin cerely do 1 lament” it. The 
true cauſe of this event I can no where 
diſcover, ; but! in the n mean , —— mur- 


derous 


_ derous ſpirit of a ſmall faction, the dema- 
Posen of an ignorant rabble, contaminated 
by all the vices which in a ſucceſſion of ages 
grow out of DEsroris u, in a vicious and 
overgrown capital; a faction who are a diſ- 
grace to human kind, and the enemies t« 
true freedom, as being the enemies to jul- 
tice, to humanity, and virtue. How ſo 


many of the Convention could be drawn, or 


rather driven into the views of thoſe men 
who thirſted for the king's blood, I can only 


account for, from the feebleneſs of human 


reaſon, while under the agitations of fear 
and other violent. paſſions. Men but juſt 
emerged from the darkneſs of deſpotic go- 
vernment, and whoſe reſentments towards 
it were yet exquiſitely felt, could not be in 
ſo diſpaſſionate a temper, nor have their 
Judgments ſo ripened on tlie true principles 
of juriſprudence, as if they had been more 
fortunate in their political education: an- 
men Whoſe own lives were threatened wit 


the poignard, might be induced to overlook , - 


_ | Tome of thoſe forms and fences of law ſet 
up to guard the life of another; ſuch eſpe- 

_ cally as really thought the king criminal, 

might be the leſs ſcrupulous in this parti- 
The virtue and magnanimity, however, 
of that conſiderable number whoſe votes 
were for ſaving the king's life, will be their 
laſting praiſe, notwithſtanding their. voice 


1 


5 ry, with made the death bf the king the \ 
Act of the Convention. That act, if 50 | 
thorized by the law, or by the conſtitution, 


ar by necelſity, as appears g e been the 


caſe, was, doubtleſs, murder. But, if I 
: Convention, repreſenting all France, did 
wrong in aſſuming at once the offices of 
| Judge and Jury over the king, accuſed by a 
prior body of men, alfo repreſenting the 
Whole e with treaſon againſt the ſtate, . 
 furely the people of England, who have 
received no injury, would do equally wrong 
.- in aſſuming the offices of judges and jury, 
- how much ſoever they may think proper ta 
make themſelves the accuſers of the French 
Convention. Let them then, if they think 
good, accuſe that Convention to thoſe to 
Whom it is reſponſible; but let them not, 
_ For an act of that Convention, in Which 
| 925 have no concern, be fo abſurd as to 
e war upon the whole people of France. 
5 15 16 the French Convention, in taking away 
A e life, whuftly and wnneceſſarily have 
ſtained itfelf with the foul crime of murder; 
for Heaven's fake let not us phinge 1 mjuftly 
and unneceſſarily into WAR, which would be 
to carry on the trade of Marti butel hery 
and murder by. wholeſale !- | 5 


Rather than make war upon the petite of 
| Des, let us leave the Convention to make | 
eparation to juſtice, by ſmiting the crimi- 
1 1103 faction that has canfed its diſhonour; 
| by _ of — La the infamous 2 
| ins 


# 


ſins of the ad of September, by removing its - 
Neat of government from Paris; and finally, 
buy pretenting to France a Conſtitution of 
Government worthy of the cloſe of the 
iges u) 
Meanwhile let the arts of peace flouriſh 
amongſt us, inriching and adorning dur 
country; a preſent bleſſing; and, next to a 
pure government, the ſureſt means of ſecur- 
S 
Before we permit our own rulers, under 
the pretexts of @ violated treaty and an act of 
_ pwickedneſs amongſt the rulers of France, to 
involve us in à war againſt the French* _ 
People, and © French Principles,” it may 
be worth while to conſider the company 
Which theſe very conſiſtent miniſters mean 
us to keep on the occaſion. When we look 
to the three leaders of the confederacy and 
reflect, not only on the former partition of 
Poland, but on the preſent ſtate of that mi- 
ſerable nation, a prey to thoſe three wolves, 
with what reverence muſt we be inſpired for 
ſuch . honeſt, worthy Tel! pecters of treaties. 
and the rights of mankind—for ſuch true 
friends to liberty under a limited monarch |! 
_ for ſuch admirers of a conſtitution of Ring, 
lords, and commons, as ſettled in Poland at 
th ow revolution of 1791 !—and how - 
cordially muſt we co-operate with the main 
tainers of the political and pious principles 
declared in the manifeſtoes of the Duke of 
Brunſwick When miniſters propoſe to a 
. 85 nation, 
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mation, lovers of juſtice and freedom, fuch 

a confederacy in uch a cauſe, ſurely it muſt 

be in mockery! Who, but ſuch patterns of 
conliſtency, When they called on us to re- 

p venge the murder of a king, would defire us 
"Ms to aſſociate with a woman who ſtands charg= _ 
ed with that very crime ! —with having in 

the courſe of a few days, hurled from his 
throne her huſband and ſovereign lord, 
ſeized his crown, and taken away his life 
in priſon*1-Is it in ſuch company that we 
gare to ſacrifice to the manes of murdered 


\ 


e 


* See Guthrie's Geographical *rammar article Ryfſiq, 
and under the head o Ap. F Nr * e WA 
The very uncommon delay which has accidentally at- 
tended the publication of this pamphlet, has afforded the 

author an 2 of adding to this reference to Ruſſian 
Hiſtory, an extract from a Ruſſian Edidt of February the 
8th, publiſhed in the Morning of the 29th of March. 

5 « Now that more than ſeven hundred monſters have 

Ts been found, who have abuſed the power they had arro- 
4 gated to themſelves by the moſt criminal means, and _ 
that to ſuch an extent as to lay their paracidal hands on 
ic the life of the Lord's anointed, of their lawful maſter, 
4 cruelly and inhumanly immolated, on the roth of Janu- 
4 ary laft, we think ourſelves bound by Ged and our con- 
* ſcience, until the juſtice of the Moſt High ſhall have 
« confounded; the authors of fo horrible a crime, and it 
de ſhall have pleaſed his holy will to terminate the calami- 
« ties by which France is now afflifted, not to permit, 
& between our empire and that kingdom, any of the rela- 
tions which ſubſiſt between civilized and legitimately 
« conſtituted ſtates. We, in conſequence, order, &c.” 

What a happy circumſtance it is for Poland, that the 

[Empreſs of Ruſſia has a conſcience! oO 
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* hic 7 1 allude took 
pla; i none of the crowned. heads on the 


| ng ry troubled themſelves About the mat- 


It was ſufficient, it ſeems, that the 


** range of deſpotiſm was in no wiſe 


— 


abridged ; and that the chaſm in royalty was 
inſtantly filled up, although it was by her 
who ſtood charged with having made it. 


No one of them enquired. "what was the 


crime of the deceaſed; who was his accuſer, 


Who his judge, or who bis jury; what was 
the form of his trial, or whom he had allow- 
ed him to plead in his defence. Neither 
were the people of England, on the ridicu- 
lous plea of combating Ruſſian Principles, 
then taught, that ſuch an event ought to 


make them caſt away with contempt the 


bleſſings of peace, to ſeize by a frantio choice 
on the curſes of war. Peace and commeros 


between the. two nations went on as uſual, 


to their mutual emolument and ſatisfaction. 


On that murderin g buſineſs, mum was the 
word through every European court; the 
change was dul y notified ; ambaſſadors were 

received; and all things went on in their 


uſual routine. But no Tooner was deſpotiſm 


| only removed in France, than a con [piracy 
of kings was inſtantly formed for its rein- 


ſtatement; and now that a chaſm in royalty 
has alſo taken place in that country, to fill 


it up again is thought to be cauſe ſufficient 


for ſpilling the blood of all Europe. Al- 


: lh my friend, in England, I think'we 


* do 


\ 


le With Bag ade bee it 
is our e e e, we prefer it to 


forms, an auſe, if purified of its 
corruption, it may preſerve our üperties; 
yet. ſurely, it muſt be the effect of a preju- x 
dice the moſt violent; and the exceſs of Po- 
litical bigotry and perſecution, to make war, 
a peo 44 for aboliſhing certain forms 
that we chooſe to retain |—© O! but what 
ſay you to French Principl es? Why, this 
L fay:. that I obſerve . AH miſrepre- 
ſentation a .artifice and error without end, 
employed to alarm us where, in my judg- 
. there is no cauſe for alarm; to blind 
us to the true relative ſituation of thi two 
countries; and to hurry us to an umuſt and 
unneceſſary n war of which we ſhall 
2 repent, as ſoon as we come to our 
_fober * from the maxims of our 
7 — and ſwindlers ; from the language 


df our t ni ght-ceflars, and jails; 


from the daily y politics of our proſtitute 
newſpapers; and from the ſpeeches and 
_ writings of our 9 Filmers; the French 


were to collect a farrago of extravagance, 


diſhoneſty, impiety, and deſpotiſm, and 
call it a collection of Engliſh Principles, 
ſhould not think very highly of thei « — 
rality or candour. By Engliſh Principles, I 
ſume are meant, the genuine principles 
of the Engliſh Conſtitution. It is therefore 
in the French Conſtitution * that we 


axe 


"I a+. 


are to look for French 1 What 
they are will be ſeen in the margin L. Let 
them ſpeak for themſelves. Nor do I think” 
lo ill of the Convention, as not to 83 
3 75 e 85 9 1 e 

* This note was intended to highs exhibited the De- 
claration of Rights of 1991 4. but à new one having ap- 
peared fince this work went to the preſs, it-ſeems but right 
to inſert ĩt in this place, inſtead of the "Declaration —_ in- 
led. It is as follows: _ „ 


Declaration 1 the N eral, Civil and Political Right 
a of Men. . 3 4 


The obj ect of: all union/'of men in ſociety, wa ithe 
maintaining of natural, civil, and political rights, theſe 
rights ought t6 be the baſis of the ſocial compact. The 
acknowledgment and declaration of them ought to pre- 
cede the conſtitution which aſſures the guarantee of them. 

I, The natural, civil, and political rights of men are, 
liberty equality, ſecurity, property, the ſocial " oy 
: and reſiſtance of oppreſſion. ' " 8s 
II. Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing ever i is 
hos contrary to the rights of others: Thus the exerciſe 
of the natural rights of every man has no bounds, but 
thoſe which ſecure to the other members of the mand 
1 enjoyment of the ſame rights. 


III. The conſervation of liberty depends « on. ien 7 


. w the law, which is the expreſſion of the general will. 
Whatever is not forbidden by the law cannot be hindered; 
and no one can de . ee Ing to do what ir does net 
ordain. 

IV. Every man is free to, manifeſt his thoughts bd 
his opinions. 

V. The liberty of the pet, or any other mode of 
publiſhing his thoughts, ow neither be interdicted, nor 
8 nor limited, 

I 5 citizen is oe in the exerciſe of his world. 


_ rhe 5 of ? gr 3h of ES 


ay 


5 that 1. who mould offer them a . amend- 
| E.. ment on bob We mary e 2994 would re- 


$5 ke;  ceive | 
vn. Equality Coels in Big that* every one. may en- 
Joy the ſame 4 WK 
VIII. The law ought to be equal for all, whether it re- 


. wards or puniſhes ; whether it protects or repreſſes. 


IX. All the citizens are admiſſible to all public places, 
employments and functions. People that are free ac- 


+ knowledge. no motives of preference, but talents * 5 


virtues. | 
X.. Security conſiſts in the protection granted by 
the ſociety to every citizen for the conſervation of his 


perſon, of his property, and of his rights. 


I. No one can be tried, accuſed, apprehended, or de- 


5 tained, but, in caſes determined by the law, and accord- 
ing to the forms which it has. preſctibed, Every other | 
act exerciſed againſt a citizen is arbitrary and null. | 


XII. Thoſe who ſhall ſolicit, expedite, ſign, 5 


or cauſe to be executed, theſe arbitrary acts, are rede | 
and A to be puniſhed. 


The citizens againſt whom it ſhall be attempted 8 


to execute ſuch acts, have the right to repel force. hy force; 
but every citizen ſummoned, or ſeized by the authority of 


the 20 and in the forms preſeribed by it, ought inſtantly 
to ney. : he renders himſelf culpable by reſiſtance, 
Every man being preſumed innocent till he has 


FF pdt guilty, if it be judged indiſpenſible to appre- 


bend him, all rigour, not neceſſary for ſecuring his Menn, . 
ht to x ſeverely repreſſed by the law. | 
NV. No one ought to be puniſhed, but by virtue of 2 


law | eſtabliſhed, prom ulgated anterior to the offence, and 
legally applied. 
| VI. The law which ſhould Ee” offences committed | 


before its exiſtence, would be an arbitrary act. The fen 


troſpective effect given to the law is a crime. 


VII. The aw ought to pronounce only ine i 


eh and evidently 3 to the general ſecurity, 


vat to be proportione to offences, and en to 


ociet 


| i The right of property conſiſts in i this ;—that 
| e 


* 


(ia) 


- ceive a tribute of theirs 2 9 5 re acknowledge- | 
.. wn. ah 


: NE 
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man has the power to „ die at his ik. of . 5 


exp of his capital, of his revenues, and his induſtry. * 
XIX. No kind of labour, of commerce, of culture, can 
de forbidden him: he may manufacture, fell, and tranſport 
every ſpecies of production. 
| XX Every man may engage his ſervices, his time; but . 
he cannot ſell himſelf : his perſon is not alienable pro- 


oy” No one can be deprived of the leaſt portion of his 
perty without his conſent, except when public neceſſity, 15 
51 Movers, evidently requires it; and on condition of 
d previous indemnity, 5 
NXII. No contribution can be eſtabliſhed but for the 
general utility, and to ſupply the public wants. All the 
_ eitizens Rial the right to concur perſonally or by their re- 
| preſentatives, ! in the eſtabliſhment of contributions. | 
. Elementary inſtruction is the want of all; and 
| the ſociety owes it equally to all its members. 
| Public fuccours are a ſacred debt of the ſociet 
| and} it belongs to the law to determine the extent and appli 


cation of them. 


XXV. The ſocial guarantee of theſe rights nila on the _ 
National Soverrigat y. Ws 
This ſovereignty i is ones indiviſible, im 8 \ 

tible, and inalienable. MEE” - 
XXVII. It reſides effentially in the whole people, and 
bg citizen has che Equal right to concur in the exerciſe. b 


- XY UI. No partial union of citizens, and no indi- | 
vidual, can arrogate the ſovereignty, nor Exerciſe any au- 
e x nor fill any function, without A formal delegation | 
of the 5 


* » "The focial uarantee cannot nit Where the : 


limits of the public functions are not clearly determined by 
che law; and where the reſponſibility of all the public func- 
tionaries is not aſſured. 
XXX. All * citizens are bound r ro concur in this gua- | 
5 WE . n . 


— 


As che collective wiſdom of mankind, 


— 


 hutions have ſubſided, and where 


thus made the baſis of a ſtate, muſt, after 
the convulſions incident to all great revo- 


he people 
F ee 

| CC e e . 
rantee; and to give force to the law, when they are called 


upon in its name. 


VNXXXI. Men united in ſocicty ought to c have a legal 


means of reſiſting oppreſſion. 


* 


XXXII. It is opp: effion when a law violates the natu- 


ral, civil, and political rights, which it ought to guarantee. 
It is oppreſſion when the law is violated by the public func- 


tidnaries, in its application to individual facks. It is op- 


„ 


againſt the expreſſion of the law. 


preſſion when arbitrary acts violate the rights of citizens, 
In every free government the mode of reſiſtance to theſe 


1 


law. V e Et to + I he 
XXXIII A people have always the right to reviſe; t5 
reform, and to change their Conſtitution. One generation 
has not the right to ſubject future generations to its laws, 
and every thing hereditary in the functions is abſurd, and 
tyrannical. „% | 5 
been obliged to hood wink its victims, and to overſhadow 
the human underſtanding vrith all the darkneſs which the 
circumſtances of the time and place rendered poſſible; as 
the only means of trampling with ſecurity, on the natural, 
civil, political, and religious rights of man. It is the pe- 
culiar diſcovery. of Mr. Burke, and his miniſterial pupils, 
that the Convention of France mean to cheat their own 
countrymen, and the neighbouring nations, into ſtavery 
and miſery, by giving them light; to rob them of every 
bleſſing ip ſocial life, by a free communication of #now- 
ledge on the principles of the ſocial union, commonly called 
civil government; and to bend them under the yoke of 


_ different acts of oppreſſion ought to be regulated by the 


oppreſſion, by laying the foundations of government in - 
free and annual choice of their rulers! TCE 


458 3. +4 a 'Fhe 2 
, * 


3 


LS, 

are actually in poſſeſſion. of the rights of 
election and repreſentation; : become the 
| ſettled principles and practices of govern- 
ment, What is it, I want to know, that man- 
kind has to dread from the diffuſion of French 


Principles? Or what has our government to 


| dread from them, if it be intended that the | 
people of Great Britain ever ſhall pane and 


enjoy thoſe rights of election and repreſen- 


tation, which are the very vital ſpark and 
ſoul of their conſtitution? But if, my dear 

Sir, it be the fixed and rooted determina- 
tion of our rulers, that we never ſhall enjoy 


The two ſyſtems, each ſupported by mighty hoſts, are 
-now at iſſue. Were armies compoſed only of wolves/and 
tßygers; were countries peopled only with unreaſoning 
brutes; and were Providence nothing but a ſuperinten- 
duence of fiends; then, indeed, all human faculties and 
feelings being out of the queſtion, we might expect dark - 
neſs to prevail over light; force and ferocity to ſubdue 
knowledge and truth; and deſpotiſm to ride triumphant 
over fallen freedom. But while of MEN are the intereſted 
nations compoſed; while by the toil and ſweat of MEN are 
- the armies to be maintained; while MEN on both ſides are 
do be the fighters ; and while, according to the ſyſtem which 
ſhall prove victorious, MEN are likewiſe to look forward 
for their future happineſs or miſery under goyernment 5— — 
when, theſe circumſtances, I ſay, are confidered, the friends 
bol human kind may indeed drop a tear over the bloody 


though temporary effects of partial DELUSION 3 but, wi 


reſpect to the final iſſue of the conteſt, they can have no- 
thing to fear; provided they believe that the reaſon, the - 


feelings and affections of man were not given him in vain; 


but wie. e the beneficent gift of his Creator, to bring about in 


due time the gracious purpoſes of his providence, for the 
improvement and happineſs of our ſpecies. 


ea 


| thoſe. 


| r 


4 


thoſe! his. ſo 1 as they can any 
— rr ng babes why 4 
hend the meaning of all this 
cry, and all the calumnies that circulate 
About French Principles. Then, indeed, I 


can alſo underſtand the policy, to them, of 


uniting 
againft France. It might have been rea- ; 
ſonably hoped: that the calamities brought 
upon us by attempting to force upon Ame- 


with the ravagers of P land i in a war. 


rica a ſyſtem of government repugnant to 


her eee had cured us of theſe follies. © 
But melancholy experience ſhews but too 
- plainly, that until a KEFoRMED REPRESEN= 
TATION ſhall ſecure us from 'abuſe, there | 
will be no end in England to the empire, of © 
delufion. An uncontrouled miniſter, with . - 


. endleſs channels of impoſition at his com- 


' tance arrives: an 


mand, with hired newſpapers, and thou | 
fands * dependents and ex pectants to aſſiſt 
the public mind, and with the _ 

3 means of corruption in his _ 

Hands, has ſuch infinite advantage over a 
few faithful ſentinels of the public, that it is 
no way furprifing the . 5 are not attend= 

ed to, until the « ay of calamity and repen-. | 


ſuch a miniſter ſhould triumph over a 5 
qr 8 you found . * 


8 
8 J 
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that in the mean time, 


APPENDIX. 


. Vir Wield to „ this- eine * PO | | 

1 dreſſed, having feen the manuſcript, (the 1 
poſteript and a few corrections only ex- _ 
cepted) returned it to me with the following | 
amongſt. other remarks, with ee = : 
fubjoin them to the letter. 1 


5 There remains one We | 
tion to your Reforming. Scheme, viz. 
« that in the room of what is bad, you do 
t not ſay what you would give us. Do you 
mean to palliate, or to extirpate, the 
* diſorders in the repreſentation (1)? Amy 
ching ſhort of the following sch ſeems 
„ to me only a palliation: As Life and 
| 5 Liberty are each more valuable than Pro- 
perth; therefore, every man of found 
mind, not a convicted criminal, and of a 
 *-gertain age, ſhould be both an elector 
| © and eligible, Aye, and every tuoman too: 
"3 - « for as God has given n them reaſon, who 
* ſhall ſay that they ought not to exeroiſe 
« it on this as on other {ubje&s? , + 
«Tell me, my ood friend, whether any 
| thing leſs than this would not be an arbi- 
* trary Reform, reſting __ no ſolid Prin- 
Ti 8 825 (2)* „ 


4 


1 . But 
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4 W 3 
gut what concluſion do I draw? Not 
that the preſent mode of Repreſentation 
„ ſhould never be amended: But—that its 
Amendment ſhould be ſlow and progreſ- . 
« five; every ſtep that is taken being found 
TO firm, before another ſtep is yentured on; 
s every ſtep that proves inconvenient being 
inſtantly withdrawn; leaning upon expe- 
« rience, and diſtruſting experiment (3). 
e In ſhort, this Seng. 3 foederation” ſhould 
© be. the work of an age (4), and not of 
One or two Seſſions K Parliament: and 
after all, (like every thing human) it will | 
| remain a very imperfect work. 
I ſtill hope that you will, in dome part 
| « ah; your: e execrate the Lage 
« principle of Murder for Libert 3 
«//\crime(5z). I have ſometimes ſhu 43 . 
to hear Engliſhmen ſay, that the c 
«Revolution. m France was accompli 
„ with as little unfair bloodſhed as poſſible. 
« If you or I, my friend, could procure 
«perfect liberty to all the world, by mur- 
10 _ one innocent man, I truſt we 


work (6). 


If you a rec ich my laft paragra h, ns : 
do not like a long e make that 
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e 330 3 „ 21 
(Ii) When my friend fill have dons me the honour tro 
read ſome of thole Eſſays which I have publiſhed on. this, 
ſabject, he will ſee that this objection is unfounded. In, = 
3 The People's Barrier” I have given a plan in detail; = 
and one which I conceive would, if paſſed into a laws  {;. 
s extirpate. the diſorders in the repreſentation,” - But all! 
that I af preſent aim at, is to induce him and every ether 
conſcientious Aſſociator, to unite in praying the Houſe o ; 
Commons to take the matter into its conſideration; in or- 
be that the beſt remedy for che diſorders in queition way 
Oo, ES ere etl i OR Ne; et oo | 
_ (2) The claims of women certainly are not quite ſo * | 
rong as thoſe of men. Ini complete citizenſhip, burthent - | 
and benefit, duties and rights go hand in hand. It is the 
_ a male citizen to bear arms in defence of the ſtate 
and of the public peace; and, when neceſſary, to fight 
for the liberties of his country. N otwithſtanding ſome, 
few Amazonian examples of theſe duties being performed 
by the other ſex, it ſeems to be a law of nature that fe- 
males in general are incapable of theſe duties. There are 
other duties too appertaining to the government of nations, 
for which they do not ſeem qualified. But perhaps it will 
be too much to infer, that, becauſe women are not fit for 
the duties of the fireloek, and other ſtations in ſociety more 
. bei occupied by men, they ought therefore to be de- 
nied the right of chuſing their political guardians. When 
orphans, and even at a tender age, the law allows to them 
chuſe their legal guardians. Miftreſſes of families chooſe 
their own, ſervants; and ſemale ſervants their on em- 
ployers, God alſo allows them to judge of the means 
of their own eternal ſalvation. Seeing then that they 
are in poſſeſſion of this nobleſt rs of reaſon, I do 


| 
| 
| 
ö 


not ſee a neceſſity for excluding them from the means 
& chooling political protectors. As it is certain that 
free election chiefly depends on theſe two circumſtances, 
viz. that the body of electors be numerous, and the 
derm of power beſtowed 8 Hort; it is evident that 
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the, introduftion of -ſemale citizenſhip. would greatly 
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(a) Lal ever dit 


_ tio 8 and honeltly applied, will remove every diffi- | 


conſtitution be indeed deſerving of thoſe pral es of it Which 
now echo N 4 the land, it will enable us to repel. the 
encroachments already made on our liberties by the crown _ 


| 2 more fully inveſtigating this queſtion, will find him- 
. ſelf in an error, 1 7 ſuppoſed neceſfity for a flo 
Fradual reform. In the 5 | 
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* _ ____- what reſpects the doctrines of ſalvatian, he Who runs may 
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ih ſubject. of what has. ſo recently paſſed in a her, ht, 7 
country, had not my friend expreſſed a wiſh that I would 


take the opportunity of bearing my teſtimony againſt te 


murderous principles. which have there been exhibited. f 
It was in conſequence of that ſuggeſtion, that I was led to 
turn my thoughts that way, and that I wrote what appears 

in the Poſtſeript reſpecting the Dutch tieaty, and the mur- 
der of the French king, as motives held up to us for en- 

7... œ Mn]. ⁵ ß 
Although 1 muſt ever reject vicious means for bringing 

about virtuous ends, as utterly unjuſtifiable; and mult ot ” 
- eourſe execrate on ſuch occafiuns crimes ſo. foul as mur- 


. dier; yet I can ſee no other purpoſe likely to be anſwered 
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by ta „ee the preſent moment to ſix the attention 
of Engliſhmen on the unhappy and unjuſt fate of the late 


French king; and by dilating on the melancholy ſubject 


23 ſome have done; than to work up the paſſions of 


the public for the horrid buſineſs of war; and to 
| divert their minds from a reform in their own government. 
As a religious . ſenſe of duty to my. country would 
make me look on ſuch a war with horror and de- 


| teſtation; and on ſuch a reform as the moſt godlike work 


in which we can now engage; ſo I muſt wiſk for the pre- 
2 | Ho SE 5 ny - = nr 
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ola nbc hy 


to rage view of, z60untrymen. : .\ 
ee * may be alles. that: I do — 
wk Sr 8 Sk: moral. ride el the Deiry, 
8 chat any ot us can promote that uni 2 4 
ert Keen and bappineſs: of man, which thati\mora} 
duly. dende e would produce on darth, by an 
Wntiohaf Violation of the ſyſtem in any off its efſentiad- 


principles; much leſs i in a violation that, by 4 ſort of in- 
E civilized mien. is pechlla a thocking | 


Frange, than offici- - i 


_ - humanity, He may alto. be aſſured chat an attention 8 


Folittes with me, is: not a mere habit e faſnijon, br amuſe- 

ment, like „cards, or the Hke3 Abr a matter 

af perſona}. or party attachmenk. Where {Genet or mora= 
lity ate:goheerned, the true principles of either on ought to 
ba the objects of. — When we confi ier 

that ftom no other ſource: than 4 Knowledge itt the ſcience” 
- of vigil government, can be derived a fyſtem rightly — 

od to promote the temporal ſecurity, proſperfth, and com. 
e that on ſuch Ve wrt alſo cen his morals. 

in s very: high degree muſt: depend, ſo I cannot but hes 1 
ider an attention to politics, and an endeavbuy to free our 

| ſyſtem of goyeriiment from whatever is diſhoneff 75 per-. -_ 

nicious, as amongſt our religious" duties to God, a as we 
a ta our neighbour / in/Which view" of them I ac 
mpfriend-will neuf ue wi me A eee 
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